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by a roundabout road, returned to camp;' and told General | 
Lincoln all that he had seen. 
| 
| 


Original. 


Having wasted several weeks longer in tiresome idleness, 
and no news of the French flect, Jasper took it into his head 
| to take another trip to Ebenezer. 

On this oceasion he did not, as before, go alone, but took | 


If thon lovest much the things of earth, 

Love them not ouly; 
Lest that they prove of transient birth 

And leave thee lonely. 

For the flower that blooms on thy path to day 
May be gone to morrow, 

And the bird’s song may melt away 
fu a wail of sorrow. 


Hcy 3 , F a . : 
‘with him his particular friend, Sergeant Newton, son of an 


| old Baptist preacher, and a young fellow, for strength and 
| conrage, just about a good match for Jasper himseif. 

He was reecived, as usual, wit! great cordiality by bis 
| brother, to whom he introduecd to his friend Newton, and | 
|| spent several days at the British fort, without giving the least 
jjaiarm. On the morning of the third day his brother had 


| 





vlad 


The streain may be stilled tn its musical lapse 
Yhrough the verdant meadow, 

And the morning sky may at noon perhaps 
Be dimmed by a shadow ;— | some bad news to tell him. 


i obtithest laugh may change its tone— Si ooh 
ee “Ave! what is it?” he asked, “what is it?” 


Deur ties may sever, o e F 
“Why;” replied his brother, “here are some ten or a dozen 


And the eye that ounce the brightest shone | 
May be dark forever. ) American prisoners, brought in this morning, as deserters 


from Savannah, whither they to be sent immediately. 
And from what I can learn, it will be apt to go hard with 


| them, for it seems they hive all taken the king’s bounty.” 


are 

‘The friends where friendship see:ned most proved 
May part unkindly, 

And the heart will break that truest loved 
Worshipping blindly 5 


And the mother’s kiss to her gentle child 


“Let’s see ’em,” said Jasper, “!et’s see ’em.” 

| So his brother took him and Newton to sce them, And in. 
decd it wasa mournfull sight to behold them, where they sat, 
poor fellows! all hand-entfed, on the ground. Bat all pity of 


them was forgot, soon as the eye was turned to a far more 


No more is given, 
And many with whom we wept and smiled 
Now rest in leaven. 


If thon shoul ist ever yield thy heart, | doleful sight hard by, which was a young woman, wife of one 
Aly! yield itslowly, 


‘of the prisoners, with her child, a sweet little boy of about 
Sull keeping to thyself a part 


five vears old. The name of this lady was Jones. Her humble 
garb showed her to be poor, but her deep distress and sympa- 
(thy with her unfortunate husband, showed that she was rich 
‘in that pure, conjugal love, that is more precious than all | 


Like something boly 5 
| 


As one who though he freely spends 


Reserves some treasure, 


That worldly erait or fanless friends 


Mar not his pleasure. H. C. We 


gold. 


GENERAL FRANCIS MARION, 


IN IS LIFE. 


She generally sat on the ground opposite to her husband, 
with her little boy leaning on her lap, and her coal-black hair 


ae spreading in long neglected tresses on her neck and bosom. 


In the spring of 1779, Marion and mysclf were sent with And thus in silence she sat, a statue of grief, sometimes with | 


our commands, to Parysburgh, to re-enforce General Lincoln, her eyes hard fixed upon the earth, like one lost in thought, 


who was there on his way to attack the British at Savannah, sighing and groaning the while as if her heart would burst | 
As 


the Count D'Estang, who was expected to co-operate in this | 


which a few months before had fallen into their hands. | —then starting, as from a reverie, she would dart her eager 
eyes, red with weeping, on her husband’s fice, and there 


affair, had not yet arrived, Gen. Lincola thought it advisable would gaze, with looks so piercingly sad, as though she saw 
toentrench and wait for him. || him straggling in the halter, herself a widow, and her son an 


While we were, lying at Purysburgh, a couple of young orphan. Straight her frame would begin to shake with rising 


men In ont regiment achieved an act of generosity and cour- 
age, which in former days would have laid the ground-work | swimming in tears, she would look around upon us all, for | 


ofaheroic romance. One of the actors in this extraordinary || pity and for help, with cries sufficient to melt the heart of a | 


idemon. While the child seeing his father’s hands fast bound, 


play was the brave Sergeant Jasper, whose name will be for- 
ever dear to the friends of American liberty. 

Jasper had a brother who had joined the British, and held 
he rank of sergeant in their garrison at Ebenezer. Never 


| and his mother weeping, added to the distressing scene by 


his artless cries and tears. 


The brave are always tender-hearted. It was so with Jas- 


per and Newton, two of the most undaunted spirits that ever || 
: i 
lived. 


Jasper first broke | 
silence. ‘Newton,” said he, “my days have been few, but I | 


Was man trucr to his country than Jasper, yet was his heart || 
swarm that he loved his brother thongh he was a tory, and The tear was in the eye of both. 
ctually went over to sce him. His brother was exceedingly 
believe their course is nearly done.” 

“Why so Jasper?” 

But Sasper begged him not to give him. “Why, I feel,” said he, “that 1 must rescue these prisoners, | 
sel much trouble on that head, for, said he, “I am no longer | oF die with them; otherwise that woman and her child will } 
an American soldier.” i haunt me to my grave.” 

“Well, thank God for that, William,” replied his brother, | 
Riving him a hearty shake by the hand—“and now but say | 


t } : scape - : 
he word, my boy, and here is a commission for you, with regi- 


\ ae ie , 3 | 
warmed at the sight of him,slest he should be seized at once | 
and hung up asa spy, for his name was known to many of | 
the British officers, | 


“Well, that is exactly what I feel too,” replied Newton— 
“and here is my hand and heart to stand by you, my brave 
|| friend to the last drop. ‘Thank God, a man can die but once, 


SAL VUWORE CONOWELY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT TUE OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, NO. 2, NORTH CALVERT STREET, 


two men achance a 


i| futigue, fell asleep in her lip 


' oners drink out of their canteens. 


agony, and her face to change and swell; then with eyes || 


CIENCE, AND THE FINE ART. 


ngrabings and jQusic. 
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| Savannah, under guard of sergeant and corporal with eight 
| men. They had not been gone long, before Jasper, accom- 
'padied by his friend Newton, took leave of his brother, and 
iset out on some errand to the upper country. They had 


| seareely, got out of sight of Ebenezer, before they struck into 
| a piny woods, and pushed hard after the prisoners and their 
| guard, whom they closely dogged for several miles, anxiously 


watching an opportunity to make a blow. But alas! all hopes 
lof that sort scemed utterly extravagant: for what could give 
gainst ten, especially when there were 
found no weapon in the hands of the two, while of the ten, 
‘each man was armed with a loaded musket and bayonet? 
| But unable to give up their countrymen, our heroes still fol- 
| lowed on. 





| About two miles from Savannah there is a famous spring, 
| 


i generally called the Spa, well known to travellers, who often 
turn in thither to qu:nch their thirst. “Perhaps,” said Jas- 
‘per, “the guard may stop there.” Then hastening on by a 
near cut through the woods, they gained the Spa, as their 


| last hope, and there concealed themselves among the bushes 
| that grew abundantly around the spring. 


Presently the mournful procession came in sight, headed 
| by the sergeant, who ordered a halt. Hope sprang afresh in 
‘our heroes’ bosoms, strongly throbbing too, no doubt with 
| great alarms, for “it was fearful odds.” The corporeal with 

his guard of four men conducted the prisoners to the spring, 
|while the sergeant with the other four, having grounded 
heir arms near the road, brought up the rear. ‘The prison- 
lers wearied with their long walk, were permitted to rest 
ithemselves on the ground. Poor Mrs. Jones, as usual, took 
| her seat opposite her husband, and her little boy, overcome with 
Two of the corporeal’s men 
were ordered to keep guard, and the other two to give the pris- 
These last approacted the 
spring where our heroes lay concealed, and resting their mus- 
| kets against’a pine tree, dipped up water; and having drank 
‘themselves, turned away, with replenished canteens to give 
| the prisoners also. “Now! Newton, is our time!” said Jas- 
Then bursting Jike two lions, froa: their concealment, 





| per. 


| they snatched up the two muskets that were rested against 


the pine. and in an instant shot down the two soldiers that 
kept guard. And now the question was, who should first get 
thetwo loaded muskets that had fallen from the hands of the 
sliin. For by this time the sergeant and corporal, a couple 
of prave Englishinen, recovering from their momentory pan- 
ic, had sprung and seized upon the muskets; but before they 
conid use them, the strong, swift-handed Americans, with 
clubbed guns, leveiled each at the head of his brave antago. 
nist, the final blow. ‘The tender bones of the skull gave way 
beneath the furious strokes, and with wide scattered blood 
and brains, down they sank pale and quivering to the earth, 
without a groan. ‘Then snatching up the guns which had 
thus, a second time, fallen from the hands of the slain, they 
flew between the surviving enemy, and ordered them to sur- 
render, which they instantly did. 

Having called the prisoners to them, they quickly with the 
points of their bayoncts broke off their hand-cufts, and gave 
each of them musket. 

At the commencement of the fray, poor Mrs. Jones, half 
frightened to death, had fallen to the ground in a swoon, with 


|her little son piteously screaming over her. But when she 





mentals,and gold to boot, to fight for his majesty.” and there is not so much is this life that a man may be afraid 
aun shook his head, and observed that though there was || to leave it, especially when he is the way of his duty.” 
. epi Se gp for him to fight fur his country, yet | The two friends then embraced with great cordiality, 
oe no nd in his heart to fight against her. And there || while each read in the other’s countenance that immortal fire 
conversation ended. which beams from the eyes of the brave, when resolved to dic 
Afer staying with his brother some two or three days, in- || or conquer, in some glorious cause. 
*ecting and hearing all that he could, he took his leave, and Immediately after breakfast the prisoners were scnt on for 


' 
i 


| 








came to herself, and saw her husband and friends around her, 
all freed from their fetters and well armed, she looked and 
behaved like one frantic with joy. She sprang to her hus- 
band’s bosom, and with her arms around his neck, subbed out, 
“Oh, bless God! bless God! my husband is not hung yet;” 
then snatching up her child and straining him to her soul, 


as if she would have pressed him to death, she cried out—“Q 















































































































praise! praise God forever! m my son has & father. yet! Then ‘The first publication of Keats was a small volume of juve- 
wildly darting round her eyes in quest of her deliverers, she | nile poems, which were severely criticised in the London 


claimed, “Where! where are those blessed angels that God Quarterly, at that conducted by Gilford, who had risen by 
— Honey | the force of talent fro: one of the humblest conditions in 


9 
scntto save my husband? ‘i ; ? 
life toa high degree of literary eminence. The youthful 


Directing her cyes towards Jasper and Newton, where 
they stood like two yout hful Sumpsons, in the flow 
their locks, she ran and fell on her knees before them, and | 


scizing their hands, kissed and pressed them to her bosom, | 
dear angels! God, was destined to suffer the lish of one who, though he had 


viewer, and hence his eritie:| knife was used witheut merey. 


crying out venemently, © Dear angels! 
bless you! God Alu tighty bless you forever! 
Then instantly, for fear of being overtaken by the enemy, 


| the capacity te discover, had not the magnanimity to ac- 
| knowledge his high powers; his merits were passed over, and 

ee . Site eesnral i : Hieiiie 6 a 
our heroes snatched the arms and regimentals of the slain, his faults radcly exposed. Hud he, like Byron, his illustrion 
l|centemporary, tarm d anpon bis pursner. and applicd the lish 


1 


and with their friends and eaptive foes, saeco the Savan- | ‘ ; , 
in turn, his subsequent works woul 


have been more fairly 


nah, and m safety re-joined the »riay at Purysburg, to the in- 
expressible astonishinent and joy of us all—Zorry’s life of 


Marion. 


judged, and genius would have triumphed. But Keats re- 
mained silent and ov the appeirinece of his second work, it 


was aitacked with the same unrelenting s verity, the same 
| ‘savage criticism.’ ‘The reviewer even announced his inten- 


JOuUN KEATS 


| tion of attacking tt before its publication; and yet this man 


| His political sins were visited upon his poetry, and Keats |) 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| 
| 











They felt, but heard not, for the s pate ; 
Of thundering wate rfalls, and torrents hoarse 


} Pour a constant bulk, uncertain where 


H 


: e | 
ing of | poet did not belong to the same political school with the re- | 


y 


which require a stretch of the ini aginetion e] 


Prom the Western Monttly Magurine, j who could thns prejudge a work purely literary in its eharae- | 
| ; — es : 
‘Lact Meee it) amocg te yoleeless mountains } ter, on account ol the political opinions of the author, ocen- 
: : eres were ne lah aes | pied the critical chair of a leading journal with high reputa- | 
Anil wil more reply ty winds ¢ oO ans, ; ‘ i 
Or amorous birds peretitd on the young green spray, | tion; he was the arbiter of taste in litterary matters, and 





Or te rdsman’s bom, or bell at closing day.’ 7 . . m 
; fa | with those who do not think or judge for themselves his 


It hus often becn the fate of genius, that its highest and} judgment was final. This unprincip! d conduct of the re 
noblest apirations have been eheked by malice, and it me viewer made a deep impression on the mind of Keats: he felt 


ised fruit bhghted and withered by the breath of envy.) that nature had endowed him with talents and genias, which, 


Genius is a tender plint, whieh requires eareful eulture and) if nurtured and encouraged by liberal and generous eriticisin, 


generous proter tion; wheu liberally encouraged it rushes into!) would elevate him toa high rank among his literary contem- 
active vigorous lift: but, ander the chilling influence of the | porarics; bat he was doomed to see his successive attempts to 


world’s neglect, itsickenus, fhdes and dies, ere it ripen its) gain a name in the republie of letters unjustly assailed, and 


fruits and brieg shomto perfection. Literary history affords) his hopes blasted by the breith of criticism, his talents de- 
numerous exanples of the melancholy fate of genius, when) preeiated, and his genius contemuted and underrated. ‘The 
left to strnrele with adversity aud contend with envy and! savage eriticis on his Eudyinion,’ says Shelley in the pre. 
malice, UWad the youthful Chics n been encouraged in his | face to his elegy on the death ef Keats, ‘prodaccd a most vi- 
flight, hoo high might be motion ured into the bright re-) olent efeet upon his susceptible mind; the agitation thus or- 


gions of poetry! bat repre-scd ia lis high imaginings by pov- | ignated ended in the rapture of a blood vessel in’ the lungs; 
erty on the one hand, and the world’s neglect on the other,! a rapid consumption ensued, and the sueceeding acknow- 
his genias was ateed in the bud, and,in a moment of gioomy ledgemets from more liberal eritics of the true greatne-s of 
» ineffeetual to heal the wound thus wanton- 





despondeney, «nd ere he had attained to manhood, he perish-| his powers, we 


ed by his ows ‘end, and rushed ‘aaanointed, unannealed’ into | ly inflicted.’ ‘To fair, just, and honorable criticism no an- 
the presence of tus a'l-wise Judge. | thor has a right to opject; when he embodics his thoughts 
Severily of criticism has done as much to repress the! and publishes thein to the world, they become public proper. 
flight of genius as the world’> neglcet. Upon some highly | ty, but this right of property docs not imply the right to abuse 
gifted, bnt too sensitive minds, it hiv acted with snch force without merey, and attack without diserimination, and, when 
as to deter then from a continuance of their efforts, and | a reviewer prostitutes his pen to grati!y personal or political 
their intellectual powers, which might have been usefuily ex- | fecling-, he is no longer worthy to occupy the judgaent seat 
erted, bove become, in a great degz e, uscless to their posses-| in the high court of literature, 
sors. Although the poems of Keats, taken asa whole, are far from 
The subject of this article is a striking instanee of the mel.) being pericct. yet, as remarked above, they display a vigo- 
anc) ly efeets of i-uatored and inalictous eritieisin upon a }rous intellect and high pectic.) powers. There are to be 


sensitive mind and conscions of its owa powers; it may be} found aiany passages of singulir foree and beauty, like dia- 
truly said, that it bronght hig to an untimely grave. The) monds sparkling among inerior gens, which give promise 
earthly career of Joha Keats was brief, bat if it was brief; of what woald doubtless have beca developed, had his life 


it was bright, exiibitiag genins and talents of an elevated, reached the ordinary span of hunan existenee, and had his 





order, a strong and vigorous intelicct, anda highly poetical; genius been liberally nurtured. He was gifted with a bold 











imeginatiom. His and lait, aud brilliant imegin tion, Ei hes words and thoughts 

+_____. eve in fine phrenzy rolling, | do net Lvays flow harmonion-ly, they come forth ith vigor 

Dil el nee from beaven to earth, irom earth to heaven; | and spirit, and his language is pure, Gelieate and refined; if 

And, isi agina tien bodied turth SOME Passages are ob ( r tie harmony of the verse, 

A ! rins of things uniewn, his nagie pen i there are others which fi em bit drow the charge. 
“oruvd them te shanes, and gave to airy nothing Sioa ; ; oir : beeen 

‘ —— Phe opening Ines of Hyperion, an unfinished poem, are 


A local habitation and a name. : ye : . — : ‘ 
alone sudicient to establish lits clin to the character of a 


If ite did not ‘lisp in numbers,’ the fire of peotry anima-! poet: 











ted his yeutuful caind long ere he attained to manhood, and ‘Deep in the shady sadness of the vale 
in his riper vears gave utterance to vigorous thoughts and Fir sanken from the he any breath of inorn, 
‘bodied forth’ s.lendid images, arrayed in glorious beau- For from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star 
te Sat grav hatred Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
a? | iy “f . } . . ° 
kK , 1 . : se : Still as the silence round about his lair; 
seats had searcely completed his twenty-fourth year, when Forest on forest hung about his head 
erage ’ Ae a Bae ee 
he fella viet.a te the eousamption—a disease usu ily rapid Take cloud on cloud. No stir of 
in its progress, but which in his ease was hast by an Not so mach jive as on a sum 
unjustand untceling criticisin, operating upon his sensitive Robs not one light seed ee oon 
. <u i : eae 
hy = —— ‘ . R where the dvad leaf feu, tf 
mind. From what he had accomplished in his literary ca- ie Te 
: { A stream ran vateclessiv by, still ¢ 


reer at so cariy an age, ere his judgement was ripened by By reason of its fallen divinity 








experience, and whilst he struggled igaiust enmity on th Soreading a shade: the Natad ‘inid her reeds 
one hand, and a feeble constitution on the other, we mav Pres-ed her cold fingers closer to her lips.’ 
idily eonclad } hh: imcuuistanees val For - ° ° 
Farerey Sees that, had eivcunstances been different, he Who but a poct could have written lines likes these? Does 
rau! save ati ed i ser! ank ai:mouer hoe ete of his ace . . ~ ° . .t P = ° 
would ha i high rank Stic poets of Gls ae | not the spizit of inspiration glow in every word? Was si- 
cei Sia ea aoe oe em v ‘ cage , 
andecountry. Lad he been spared a iow years longer, a rie | Jone ever more beautivully expressed? 


rent woald have corrected the @cfcets and obseuritv ) or 


per ju Endy inion,’ criticised so severcly by the Quarterly, contains ) 





Phe etelo ‘ae gs ~ Se ee | ee 7 : ; ; . _ ‘ ae 
of his stvle, snd a more extended and farailiar intercourse many beatiful, Hines and fine dese: is—descriptions so 
Ce ee ee Fe mn : sev seentes aie | : . : { 
with the world would have taught hina some useful lesson 2} graphical that the ebiccts stand full betore the mind’s eye; read, 


an! cnabled hin. to control that irratibility of temper and ex-|) ter exauiple, the following description of the eave Titans: H 








} 
ees ive sensitiveness which belonged to hia in common with | e ee ‘ : : : F 
al! sons of genius, and taught him to lock with a calmer |i ee “ote pa oe _— 9 ion yale \ 
e Fe ea cape eee’ | Where Cybele und the bruised Titans mourn’d. | 
and more puilesophic eye upon the malevolence of criti. |; It was a den where no insulting light i 
cis... \! Could glisamer on their tears where their own groans the following prophetic inscription: 


| Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that scem’d 


Fven as if just rising won a sleep, 

Forchead to forchead held their monstrous ho 
And thus in a thousand hugest phantasics, 
Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe; 
Instead of throncs, hard flint they sat uy pon, 
Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubborn’d with tron. , e 


rns; 





Although in the same poem may be found go: 
rad me Paseag 
pri is | 
ce arly to Com- 
prebend, and are defective in tt vat fear rneny which constitg 
t es 


one of the essentials of poetry, yet there are others which 
Vat 


once strike the mind, and clearly Ag oe author woe 
not deficient in perspieuity, and only wanted carefq] sty 

dy 
9 whiel, 


be fairly 


and more experience, to divest them of the obsenrit yt 


y 


I have alluded, The address tothe moon may 





given as another example of of his poctic powers: 


‘Cynthia! where art thou now? What f 
Of green and silvery bower doth ensh: 
Such utmost beauty? Alas! thon dot 
For one as sorrow!nl; thy cheek is pale 

For one whose ehcek is pale; thoa dost be eal] 


iis tears who weeps for thee. Where dost thon sich? 
° 


rabede 






pine 
‘ 


Ah! surely that light pec ps from iin rs eve, 
Oa what atiing ts love. ?Tis she, but hot 7 
How changed, how fall of ache, how gene in yoet 


She dies at the thinnest clouds her loveliness 


Is wan on Neptuie’s bias yet there’s a stress 
Of love spungles, jast off von cape of trees, 
Dancing upon the waves, a 

The carly foam with wmorons influcnce, 

—— Wherever beauty dwell 

In gulf or airie, mountains or deep dclls 
Tn light or gloom, in star or bliging s 
Th u pointest out the way, and str. 





sf ) 
sub to please 








5 Won! 


Extracts of equal force and beanty might be multiplied 





but as it net my purpose to enter into anything like an ana 


ipsis of his poems, I forbear; the foregoing specim 
2 os : 








ens will 


shew that he was a poct of no ordinary east of mind, and 


¢ that he bad within him the seeds of high poctic excellence, 


The fate of Keats and Heary Kirke White, Was, in some 


respect, similar. ‘They both gifted with a lofty genins; they 


‘they both stroggled against difficulties; the works of both were 





severcly criticised, and partially neglected while their auth 


ors lived, but reccived the imeed of praise when beyond 





graves, victiss to the 
same disease; but the one died in the land of bis birth, and 


influence. They both sunk into early 


his death-bed was surrounded by his kindred and the friends 





of his youth; the other cicd ina distant land, far from his 





Kindred and friends; and bis body has found a resting-pace 





on a forcign soil, where he siceps with the illustrious dead of 
tT 


the classie day of 


ome, White found a bj grapher, who 
has resened his niutie and his works from oblivion, but. the 
biography of Neats is yet to be written. Fer one so young, 
the materials are ample for an interesting biography; and if 
they were pliced in competent and judicious hands, would 


shed, 





form a delight(ul volume. A scleetion fiom his unpal 
poems, now in the possession of his brother, + and portions of 
r to exhibit before the 
ine interest. Inthe 


at) ng 
enee as 





. - 4 1 
his correspon it would be pr 











pablic, eve could impart a deen and abid 
li'e of a poct, or that of a merely literary man, there is sel. 
dow mimeh to dazzle the imagination, or make the stupid gaze, 
but the record of the thoughts and opinions of such men 
often reficet a brighter lustre, than the splendid glories of the 
warrior. 

For some years before the deecase of Keats, he felt that 
the hand of death was upon him; and when his feeble frame 





. . s 4 
»stroke of the destroyer, he was induced 


wes yielding to ti 4 


to try the effect of the sunny shios and mild clinate of Italy. 





Thither he journeyed with but faint hopes, however, of ren 


ei 


iovating his his broken constitution. Tle reached the 


Eternal City,’ but his eyes had scarcely rested upon its splen- 
did pal ices, and its glories but mouldering ruins, ere the 
arrow of death picrecd him, and he fell. Pe was buried in 
the ‘romantic and lonely cemetry of the Protestants, under the 


pyramid of Cestius, and the miassy alls and towns now 





mouldering and desclate, which form he cirent of ancient 

Rome.’ 

hich dn!! Time 

low fire upon a hoary band; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavillioning the dust of him who plinu'd ' 

This refuge for h is incimory, Cot sta nd 

Like flasne transformed to marble; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band, 

Have pitel’d in Heaven’s smile, their eainp of “_ th. 

Welcoming him we lose with searee extinguish brea 
SHELLEY. 


is engraved 





‘—— Gray walls mou!der aronnc 





Feeds, like s 
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A plain marble covers his remains, on which 
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“This grave contains all that was mortal of ay 
his death bed, in the bitterness of his heart, at the malicious power of! 

on his deat: ’ : ik 

jis enemirs, desired these words to be engraven on his tomb stone: 

ila ch 


| 
Here lies one | 


Whose name was written in water.’ 

Not so, son of Genius! If in thy brief career thou didst not | 
sttain the fame to which thou didst aspire, thou hast left a| 
a : ely 

name of which not all ‘the malicious power of thine enemies | 


ean rob thee. Malice may have dimmed the brightnes of thy | 
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ag Fi oe 4 me x aiid tages f — se - a ; 
fron horse-whipping me—a thing whieh he had fully resol- |} in-hand, smiling complacently upon their splendid represen 


ved upon, and whieh nothing but my hamble apologies, and || tatives.” ; . 
labored explanations, joined to the entreaties ef one or two of Interested by the poctry of this deseription, I looked forth 
putting into prac- | upon all this space of beauty, but saw nothing except a dim 
rice. conglomeration of hazy coloring. Never before had I expe 

| perienced so painful a sense of my misfortune. T grew dizzy 


“Happier,” thought I, “far happier, had I been born blind, ce onda i a rece e 
+ : , .ifand sick a De about, sought t ya 
for then I shonld at feast have avoided the tissue of blunders | *" ene “e see in ee _ mee ‘ Aion ‘ 
|| ward, full of the bitterest reflections. An omnibus was just 


into which T hourly stumbled. My life has been one contin- | 3 ; ; ere 
. : on the eve of departure, and mistaking the inscription of 


ued serics of getting into scrapes in the worst way, and getting | 
if : J | “Bowery and Battery” for “Broadway and Blecker street,” J 


‘ 


my personal friends, deterred him from 





living fame, but it 
- cannot blot 


” 


The brightness it may veil . 











From the Knickerbocker. 
THE BLUNDERER. 


m . ° an 2 
Being a few passages in the life of a short-sighted man. 


Of all tie cvils to which mankind are subject, there is 


none more pitlable in its victim than an inordinary lisiitation 


of vision. I, alas, am onc of those unfortunate individuals, | 
whose nove is doowied to be “spectacle bestrid’ 


> daring mvj 


mortal existence, and who diseern no object, unless it be 
thrust into my very face.—This, it may readily be imagined, | 
is at all times Gisegreegable, bat particularly so when the ar- || 


ticle in question is obnoxious to the senses. O ye bipeds of 
oculars unisupared!—ye all-secing gentry!—little do ye know 


the thous:nd evils that daily aceamnlate upon our devoted 
heads; and sonctimes shoulders! Litile do ye ken the nuin. 
erous fausr pas that we of the limited vision are almost con 
stantly being pushed into, to the iminent jeopardy of our | 
mnoral and physical sense, as men of feeling, 
My misto 


veriest inf.ney-—and have continucd up to this day, with a | 








ines cos menced from infancy—yea from my 


frequency and regelarity as astonishing as unfortunate. My 


mether has o'ten told ive that when a baby, I would make a | 


i 
dozen incfivetual atte:npts to gain her breast: and my first es- 
say in the art of walking, have been memorialized, by rmulti- 
plicity of sears, oceastoned by violent contact with chsirs, 
tables, and other articies domestic usefulness. As a boy, I 
was sull more deserving of Commiiscration, Tn fact, my mis. 


fortunes sconied to accuwulate with my growth. The delica- 





nnertable were invariably appropriated by my 


cies of thie « 
brothers and sisters, before TL could be made conscious of | 
their presence; and af T iiiled to examine closely every parti 


wrongs of my fork, or in the concave of my | 





cle upon the 
spoon, T might inadvertently swallow a red pepper for a sau- | 
sage, or tiasticate a quantity of horse-rcdish for as mueh | 
sagar or Sige cheese, My goad oid aunt, pitying my situa- | 
tion resolved to better it, aud for this purpose purchased me | 
a pairof spectacles, the first fhad worn, For a tine I gotd| 
onvery well in the way of eating comfortable diners; tut, 
this fortune was too woud to last loug. My affectionate breth- 


ern and sisters contrived to abstract my glasses. In vain I 


ny 
replaced then, They were continually stolen; I was every | 
day compelled to partake of what they, in the fulness of their 
stomachs, thought proper to leave me. 

In due season, 1 was ushered into the solar system of so- 
ciety; bat [had not revolved a month upon my own axis, 
among planets and sattelites of the beau ciel before they all 
complained that I passed thei in my diurnal transits with- 
outa smile or bow of recognition, and unanimously conclud- 
ed to eject me from their sph re. IT depreciatad their dis. 
pleasure, acknowledged the imperfection of my vision, and 
was again admitted in their circles. IT now resolved to 
speak to every one T passed “and then,” thought I, in the 
fondness of my imagination, “there will be no mistake!” I 
pat my resolution at once in practice, and for a while things 
went swimmingly ou: but at length the same result was the 
Consequence, 

“What have I Cone, now?” asked I of a fricad; “why am I 
again thrast without che pale of society?” 

“The reason is, simply,” said he, gazing about to see that 
- one observed him speaking to so proscribed a being as I, 
—_ people are not willing to mect on terms of sociabi- 
uly and equality, a man who claims the acquaintance ofevery | 
Healer, mle or female, he may chances to meet. At Trinity | 
— last Sunday, you offered your arm to a chamber.| 
nisigs and you were yesterday observed by a party of ladies | 


in the aet of makin : “ 
act of inaking a profound bow to tiree of the most no-'! 


lorious cortezans in town.” i| 

“Good God!” exclaimed I, “is it possible?” f 

These were not the only bad effects of my politeness. All 
08 six-foot whiskerando charged me with the henious'| 
time of insulting his sister, by speaking to her without the]! 
Previous formality of an introduction; and it was with the|| 
ereatest difficulty that I could persuade the follow to refrain 


/oat of them the best way I could. Why am I coupled with j 


nm upon its surface. The monuments of man’s industry 


. -, 3,_|| jumped in and was whirled some two miles and a half out of 

such a destiny? [ am one of the geutlest and most in-) st s pa 
eth Seegie e 1° 1 about|| ™Y proper way, before I was made acquainted with my er- 
offensive of monkind, and yet the sulkiest blackguard about) 


: : _i| ror. 
fown encounters not half the difficulties which falls to my | 
ne I now revolved to adopt a new course. “Am I not,” asked 
gis 


Broad || T of myself, “the aathor of many of my own misfortunes? 
—— ae ss E Z anae . roadway—|| ; j ‘ : 

Such were my musings, as 1 passed down aeway—'| Surely, my errors are chiefly caused by my impatience and 
such my refections—when my dog—as I thought, but alus 


| impetuosity. { am too hasty. I will endeavor to be more 


lit was: “e's —rushed betwee TS. i arly wrip-)| . a P 
| it was another's —rashed between my legs, and nearly wipe) cdarite, Twill examine before I proceed, and remove the 


ped meup. Although naturally, or rather commonly, a ua tee that may occur in my way. 'aa word, I will be 
natured man, I was not at that precise moment, as the reader more discreet in all things.” 
nay imagine, in the smoothest mood, The epee a Fs On the following day, I dined with a friend at one of the 
mind had been agitated by more than one cane? —_ ‘imo t fashionable hotels of the city, and was for a while, as I 
siecle ebaeyines: setae v “aati — een mn ‘thought, extrenicly lucky, having as’ yet made but one, faus 
xelamation of wroth, I gave this member of the canine race pas, which was merely the drinking of a glass of brandy for 
i kick, which sent hin howling to the opposite side of the uch wine; a mistake, by the way, which might have accure 
— — _ led to almost any one. A tremenduosly stout gentleman from 

“Sare,” said a tail, swarthy, Frenehified, ferocious looking | Mis-issippi, was seated on my left. ‘This individual had just 


j personage, bowing until his mustachoes brushed my nose, | cleared his plate of a large quavtity of roast beef, and was 


“VY 2 <n . ' 7 hae . dau? : ; : ; 
You av,’ by ——! kick my dog! What for yon *av’ done engaged in gazing omniously ata lobster, his shut right 
99 | 2 


dis for, eh? hand, in the mean time, resting apon the table. Unfortun tee 


“My dear sir,” exclaimed I, terribly discomposed, “I beg ly for myself, at this particalur junctare, 1 happened to stand 


jten thousand pardons, [ really thought it was my own in need of a piece of bread; and raising my eyes in search 


| dow,” , : : 
| dog. | of the necessary article, I mistook his clenched fist for a loaf. 


8 : ’ ates 1)? er ite : i ; 
“Ah, you Vought it was your dog, eh? No, sare, it is my Faking up my fork very deliberately, I hitehed up the 


H Si? tetaict?? ! = 4 > 4 
leetle dog dat you ’av? kiek! ‘sleeve of my coat, and plunged the sharp steel instrument 


“Sir, [aim exceedingly sorry; I mistook him for my own) jh, the flesy part of the man’s hind. With a noise between 
dog. I assure you, i thought it was my own dog at the |. pyar and a growl, the victim jumped upon his feet, knock 
tine.” ing down the gentleman who sat next hii, and apsetting a 

“By Gur, sare, dey is not resemblence dere; de one dog is waiter who was hurrying along sith a large supply of cus- 
of de white, and de oder dog is of de blick color. Beside, ards, I, of course, jumped ap two, frightened, as may well 
sare de one ’av’ got de ear ver’ wide, and de oder ver’ short; | 4, supposed, almost to death, and attempted to explain mat 
de ene ’av’ got de tail ver? much, and de oder ’av’ lose he tail ters; but scarecly had I opened my mouth for the purpose, 


re fo? * 
ver? much! when I was floored by a tremendous blow froin the wounded 
“Bat, sir, [ am = short-sighted; my eyes are impaired: I limb, directly in my face. No sooner had the avenger 
allies a i ’ ” gry - 
could not distinguish between the dogs, knocked me do«n than he unsheated a huge glittering Bowie 


The foreigner looked steadly in my face for a moment; but knife, and advanced to annihilate me altogether, Words 
perceiving nothing there but truth, his countenace became! eannot portray the horror of ny emotions. I had scen the 
ealinjand comparatively pleasant. 

“You ’av den, Monsieur, de vision not very far, eh?” 


fellow carve a pig a few moments before, and had myself ade 
inired his dexterity m the proceeding. 
The company, however, interfered between the Mississip. 


\ 
} 
| 
| 
} 


{ assented. 
“Ali! den dat is all de apology which I.demand;” and with! pian and my destruction, My friends made known the im. 
a graceful adiea, he passed on. | perfection of my vision, and the man of the far west became 
“How fortunate for me,” soliloquized I, “that he was a) satisfied. I was borne to bed, nearly senseless, and have not 
Frenchman! Had he been one of my own countrymen, I ‘yet recovered from the effvets of that adventure, although my 
should no doubt have figured in the gutter.” S:range, imy physician is one of the most learned and efficient in the 
strange people these Americans! They punish an offence ‘city, He isan Englishman and when I related to him the 
first, ane inquired into its causes and effects afterwards, My , occurrence, he shook his head, saying: 
apology would have been laughed at by a Yankee. They | “Terrible chaps, those fellows fromm Mississippi; ‘orrible 
have generally so much in view themselves that they cannot beings! Wonder he didn’t cut your ’ed off, haltogether?” 
appreciate the diificulties of one whose vision is not soexten- | = = ae 
tensive as their own. “Alis!” sighed I, piusing, and wiping | PERSONAL DECORATIONS. 


the glasses of my spectacles, “who ever pitied a near-sichted | 5 ae 4 ‘ 
ae y*l , - ‘ , | In a short time of universal famine, how many jewels 


; would yon give fora single loaf of bread? In araging fever, 

It was nearly sunset. The benches and avenues of the pow inany diamonds would you sacrifice for a moment’s ease? 
Battery were thronged with haman beings. The rich, he! Jy a parched desert how many embroidered robes would you 
poor, the young, the old, the gay, the dignificd, the ungainly exchange for a cool draught? That these gaudy trifles scould 
and the beautiful—the merchant, the artizan, statesman and! he yalued at so high a rate, is certainly no small disparage- 


man?”? 


te philosopher—the near-sivhted and the far sishted—all re- || ; , . . : 
j, the philosopher—the near-sighted and the far sighted—alll re- ‘rent to the understanding of mankind, and is a sad demon- 


created themselves here, promenading or sitting, thinking or! Gratien of the mcanness into which we have sunk by the fall. 
t Iking, as their several inclinations prompted; for no matter ‘Compare them with the sublime and stupendous, and the 
how different the tastes and pursuits of men may be they all hi : : i 
ie sles pursuits ’ ovely object that everywhere mect yeur eye in the crea 
cvineide in the admiration of nature 5 ist ' ; : % : snes 
: ; Se eeeee : 'laround you: Can your richest purple excel the violet, or your 
“ galanin! 5 anessenrnt Rotesitt? oracle PEE) pra : ; : 
Ifow glorious! how magnificient!” ejzculated a pale, mid- purest white eclipse the lily of the valley? Can your bright- 


a j nad bians le Rae oe . _ . dae | 
dle aged man, extending his right hand toward the Jersey lest gems outshine the glory of the sun? Why then should 


\ ehnre “wYV } j : actely th > 4 y } | ~ . 4 
‘shore. “Yon purple cicud, so chastely tipped with glowing | enormous sums be expended in glittering bubbles and sparklin 


sily eatle sully ond p role e-: } ' . ’ . A 
silver, sails slowly and gracefully along; and lo! the topmost dust? Compare them with your books, your Bible, your souls 
leaves of all yonder forest seem gilded and burnished o’er, a |__a}] neglected for their sake! Arise, at once, to correct sen- 


; jtiments and noble aims: make the Bible your looking-glass, 

“Phat "ere chap is eyther crazy, or he’s a poct,” said athe grace of the Spirit your jewels: if you must shine, shine 
loafer to a very disreputable looking individual, who accom- here; here you may shine with advantage in the estimation of 
panied him. the wise and good; in the view of approdation of the boly an- 


“I guess he’s a poet, Sam,” said the other, in reply; “them l'gels and the eternal God; shine in death when the lustre of 


a thousand ilmes.” 


\’ere fellers is always crazy.” \\the fine gold has become dim, and the ray of the diamond 


“The bay,” resumed the pale, middled-aged man, “looks |\extinguished; shine in the celestial hemisphere with saints 
like a purple mirror, and you fairy islands so many emerald | and seraphs, amid the splendour of the Eternal, 





too, serve to glorify the scene: and nature and art stand hand-§ Parour feasts extinguish kitchen fires. 

























































































BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


— 


Original. 


THE CASTLE AND THE CHACE, 


Upon a ch® which in the sky | 
Rears upits summit dark and high, i] 
Whose base a nobler river laves, | 
A ruin old o’erhangs the waves. 

Its fallen towers, moss-grown and gray, 
Show many an age has passed away, 
Since first, a noble edifice, 








| 
Was o’er the waters seen to rise; | 
And many years have come and fled, 
Since it has been untenanted. | 
Though oft in other days, *tis said, 
Bold knights before its walls have bled, 
No warlike siglit it now presents, 
But mouldered are its battlements; 
And curious travellers, a3 they pass, 
View buta dark and shapeless mass. 
Tiere is a superstitious fear 
Connected with that spot; and ne’er 
Will peasant of the neighborhood 
Pass by the ruin, when the wood 
Iz darkened in the fading beam 
And evening shades are on the stream; 
Nor wonder that such dread should find 
A temple in the antaught mind, 
When of that lonely spot ts told 
This legend of the days of old. 


Though the stream was faintly gleaming 
In the vale that stretched below, 
Sunlight sull, was brightly beaming, 
On thy summit, Linderow. 


Of thy castle each high turret 
Pointed to a clear blue sky; 


And no cloudlet hovering oer it, 

Told the tempest that was nigh. 
All was on that eve of beauty 
But as twilight faded mildly, 


Suil, except the lone foot-fall 
Of the sentry upon duty; 

As he paced along the wall. 

And the hour of night drew nigh, 
Martial music floated wildly 

Up the mountain drear and high. 

gf 

Soon a noble charger, laden 

With a tall and steel-clad knight, 
Beariug in bis arms ameaiden, 

Gallantly pressed up the height. 


As a mounted force had rounded 
A dark rock that beetled near, 

Loud the knight the gate-horn sounded, 
Summoning the porter there. 


“Who is there?” “Be quick, A lastor; 
Give us entrance here in haste, 

°Tis Sir Rodrig, aud thy master 
By you armed band is chased. 


‘Were we ta’en, she, whom I cherish 
With a ove that scorneth fate, 

By her father’s hand might perish— 
Well | know his quenchless hate.” 


Not long Sir Rodrig had to wait; 
Down went the draw-bridge—up the gate; 


Aud as the foe the fortress near'd, 

The clash of gathering arms was heard 
Of men, who sped with sword and lance 
To bar the coming host's advance, 

Sir Rodrig spurred his gallant steed; 

Ani sprang across the bridge at speed; 


But, ere the fortress walls he gained, 
The foe, who followed him in haste, 
“. footing on the bridze obtained; 
And soon its swinging arch they pass’d, 
Aud pressed the gate guard thick and fast 
In vain, with many a sturdy blow, 
The gallant men of Linderow 
Strove to beat back the headlong foe. 
Down came the cullis—with loud clang 
The steel against the pavement rang; 
But, ere those deadly bars could fall, 
The foemen stood within the wall. 


THE CONFLICT. 


Short space apart th’ opposing bands 

A moment stood, with nervous hands 
Grasping their weapons, and with eye 
Each fixed upon his enemy: 

*Till old Sir Tristram’s voice was heard, 
Urging his men with angry word:— 
“What! ho! my gallants! stand ye here, 
As though you were enthralled by fear? 
On them at once with falchions bright~ 
We'll revel in these halls to-night.” 

At once the shout of battle rose, 

And man to man the foemen close; 





In evening’s gloom the broad swords flash, 
And distant summits heard the clash; 
And wood and castle, rock and wave, 
A wierd and startling echo gave. 

The deer that to the river’ side 

Had come to drink its cooling tide, 
Heard the first onset of the ranks, 
And, springiug up the rocky bunks, 
Fled from the sounds of mortal fight, 
Aud steered to wildwood lair his flight. 
Wak’ from its nest on turret high, 
The bird of ill went screaming by, 

The vultare halting in the air, 

Poised hinsel! on his pinious there; 
But fiercer as the conflict grew, 
Around in narrowing circles flew— 
The more the heat of fight inerea-ed;, 
The vearore une lis hour of feast. 





[tseemed all nature from her sleep 
Was started oy that contest deep; 
So tight arose tre din of fight 


Above tie silence of the night. 


Meantine Sur Rodrig’s gallant band 
Fought with tue foemen baud to hands 
"Tillasany, Who had by iam stood, 

Had dyed the pavement with their blood; 
Theu slowly they retired athougth, 


Betore tec toms super or -trength. 

The tei woe gained by ove alone— 

The ens Cau who bad cheered them on. 

Ove vow wound bis ely thang, 
The iove ty in S daw ", 

Whiie tos tris road sword swung 
His tiighi sadere- ine Lover, 

There bis ancestral i beside, 

He stovd creetiand tia ecied:— 


“Come ou! thous 4 re thick as hail, 
This heart so oftin botite coed, 
Before a foe siall ee) quait—?? 
Then ina voice, Who-e nour ul flow 
Told how the thought wa- rite with woe— 
Lastofmy line, thus d coiued to fall, 
I'd perish mm my father’s hiil.”” 
The foe press on. One sturdy blow— 
A soul hath sought the shoes below. 
Wherever its way that faleliou broke 
fi seemed that death was in the stroke, 
Four other foes were neati: him laid, 
When ona helmetsnapped his blade, 
He freed the waist of Leouore, 
And stood wath folded anos and straight, 
Caluaily to bide his certein fate, 
Ab! when the dread of death comes o*er 
The manly heart, each other tie 
Is bani-hed by that agony: 
Not so wiih womai—stie will prove 
E’en with the loss of lite her love, 


“Die robber, thievish villian, die!—? 
Sir Tristram’s voice was heard to ery— 
Who satily came at midmght bour, 
And stole my daughter frou ter bow'r? 
Pather,” the lady wildly cred 
“Forgive my husband tor bis bridel?? 
Pardon thy raseal piraas car! 
Not though his le wers toed with thine, 
Disgraced unto thy bord, tecet? 
Forward with brows that ach low’r 
With fiendish revenge he -pring— 
The blade against the enirass rang; 
But not until its point as pre-s‘d 
A passage throug. Ghat hidy’s breast. — 
What will not love (or its ador'd 
Or woman for her bo-o.i*s lord?— 
She fell, and, with a sigh. 
Her faiiitul spirit took its flight, 
And sought from that fierce scene of fight 
Its pative home on high. 
Upon that fair and prostrate form 
Sir Rodrig fixed a mournful gaze, 
While teardrops flowed full thick and warm 
Adown his pale and manly face. 
“Now do your worst,” he sadly said, 
‘Life hath for me no longer charms.”? 
He knelt beside the bleedtug maid, 
And raised her gently in his arms,— 
“Lo! thy revenge, thou uvin of pride, 
By thine own hand thy daugiter died.? 
On—kill him:” loud stern Tristram cheers— 
Sir Rodrig weltering in his gore, 
Beneath tie points of fifty spears, 
Fell by the murdered Leonore. 


And paled Sir Tristram’s cheek, when there 
He on his daughter gazed, still fair 
Though in the arms of de ith? 
No; to his men he rudely said, 
As he replaced his cursed blade 
Within its bloody sieath,— 
©The ecilirs! ho, for wine and glee! 
We'll pass the night in revelry. * 


THE REVEL AND THE STORM. 


The woodfire as it brightly blazed. 
Upon the wide old hearth, 
Showed features dark and hands high raised, 
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In wild and maddened mirth. 








And loud arose the mingled din 
Of laugh and jovial shout; 

The storm of revel raged within— 
A fiercer brewd without. 































































































For now dark, threat’ning grew the nigiit; 
No star gave forth its umid light; 

No moon, with pale and tranquil beam, 
Shone on the wild and gloomy stream, 
Which rolled along with rapid force, 
Shrill, hoursely—soundiug in its rapid course, 
Thick clouds were gathered in the sky, 
Like sable curtains hung on bigh; 

And, frowning o’er the wave ben: ath, 
Black as the fabled sirea:n of death, 
Perched on its cliff, the castle stood 

Like the stern genius of the flood, 


And still the revellers held high, 
Unhallowed riotthere, 

Unconscious of the low'ring sky, 
And that their doom was near. 


“A song,” did fierce sir Tristrain’s bawl, 
“And chorus-ed be the strain, 

Till every ceiling, arch and wail 
Give back the sound agai.” 


The minstrel, by his lord that sat, 
A roundclay awoke; 

When— “‘listen!—husiu! —what noise is that, 
The gleeiul lay that broke? 


* fs it the voice of winds around 
The battlements that sigh? 

Or is that noise the boonang sound 
Of thunderbolt on high!”? 


©Reck not; the winds without may blow, 
Aud fiererly rage the storm; 

Within the balls of Lind: row 
The tempest Can not bara.” 


Fiercer arose the song of glee—- 
Fiercer the chorus rang; 

So loud the echoed minstrelsy, 
Itseemed the custle sang. 


“Drink to the lord of Linderow,” 
The miustrel’s voice exclaimed, 
“One prized by friend and feared by foe, 
Sir Tristvam, justly famed.’? 


With emptied ¢ ip. and faces flushed, 
Loud cheered the maudlin crew; 

But suddenly each voice was bushed, 
Each red cueek palid grew. 


For then as if had been that siout 
The spell to bring the tem) est out— 
The thuuders burst with sudden eras); 
And the live iga"niigs, with their fash 
Of livid light came forth and leap: 
From cloud to clond; aud fierce winds swept 
Across the earth; the rams fell fast, 
Borne on tie fleet w ngs of the blast 
In dashing flood-; the castle rock, 
Felt to its very base tie sliock: 

And, as the rushing tempest went 
Along each tower and battlement, 

It trembled lise a thing of life, 

As if it feared the coming strife. 


The revellers sat with stifl-d breath, 

As though to move or speak were death. 
They thought not in their sin aod mirth, 
How in tees eltered nooks of earth, 

Or out aiid the stormy air, 

The might o: God is every where; 

Bat hushed each sound of give that hour, 
When come the 





sent of his pow’r. 


There was a pause. The ang'y blast 

O’er frigntened earth no lonzer pass*d; 

No more the ground the ram floods quafi ’d; 
No more the b isterous thunder laugh’d, 


In its fierce tempest mirth: 
So deep tie eal, you might have heard, 
Had bat the smallest msect sturr’d 

Upou the aucient bearia. 


& Pass on the bowl,’ Sir Tristram cheered, 
“The storm-King’s reign is oer 

Itshames me that my heart Wath feared, 
That never shrank belore.”” 


The bow! passed on.—Loud shouts again 
Burst on the startled air, 

Mingiled with curses as profane. 
As dewous had been there. 


They wildly mocked the name of God, 
They dared Almighty wrath: 

Little those madmen dreamed they trod 
Destruction’s fated path. 


It seemed as though the storm had lent 
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Itself unto a gentler aioe, 
To give a moment to repent. 
‘To those dark men of blood, 
Awhile the heartlight dimly blazed 
Upon the revellers as they gazed, 
Then sunk at once the fire and flame, 
And utter darkness o’er them came. 
The silence Which on nature lay 
fo tearfully, now past away— 
A low, distinet and moaning sound 
soomed from above, below, around; 
Jt echoed softly through the halls, 
Acd died among the distant walls 
Then came a wild and blinding flash; 
And thunders burtled loud and ‘ast 
Like cannon, blast quick-foliowing blast; 
The castle rocked, as rocks the sail 
Of storm-tost bark in ocean’s gale, 
And with a deep tremendous crash, 
As though the earth were ’sunder rent, 
Fell tower, «nd wall, and battlement; 
Crosbing, Wien intheirerimes clate, 
Tie murderers neath the pond’rous weigh 
3ody and soul at once were riven, 
And soul and body perished there, 
In sin and blood—ne tune for pray t— 
Without a bope of heaven. 


THE LAST TRIAL OF FIDELITY. 

The reign of Napoleon, orricd and ransacked as it has || 
been, by the writers of memoirs, recollections and histories, | 
isa ine that still has a multitude of rich, and as yet, unex-| 
sprang up in the latest days of the empire, would form a 


most curl 
lack of materials to fill it. The socicty of the United Bro. |! 


thers alone, would furnish pages of the most absorbing inter- 


est, while nothing could appeal more forcibly to the imagina- |, 


tion than the strange and dramatie episodes connceted with || 


its mysterious imitations. Perhaps a hundred incidents 


. ? wale © , iw . 
» related as strikiig and well conceived as the foliow- |, 
miglit be related a KLg joa miserable existence in a dungeon, or to atone for crime 


ing sketch: 
An officer of the French army, having incurred the suspi- 


cion or resentinent of the emperor, thought it expedient to 


! 
| 
\ 


| 
| pause in the busy pursuits of life—nay, in the current of or-), 
| dinary thought. There is a calm about it that divests of eve 








abandon his country, and take refuge in one of the Austrian 
provinces: and her: be became advised of, and initiated into || 
asocicty, the object of whese formation was to hurl to the | 
ground the Colossus whose arm smote and governed the 
whole continent of Europe with a sceptre of iron. One day 
aletter was brought to him, containing the usual signs and 
passwords of the society, and requiring him to repair on the 
following night to a secluded spot in the forest, where lhe 
would mect some of his associates. ITJe went, bat he tound 
nobody. ‘he orders were repeated four times, at intervals o! 
afew days—and four times the officer sought the appointed 
place, with 10 better success than on'the first night. | 


after wailing some time, he was on the point of icturniag, 
when Iud cries suddenly arrested his attention. 

Drawing his sword, ne hastened to the spot whence they 
seemed to proceed, und was fired upon by three men who, 
seeing that he reinaimed unwounded, instantly took to flight 
—but at his feet lay a bleeding corpse, ia which, by the fve- 
ble light of the moon, he in vain sought for tokens of returi- 
ing animation. Tle was yet bending over the deed, when a 


towards our mothers. ‘The principle, the controlling power 


; calculable. Where is the man, whatever may be his age, his 


, the counsels of his mother? Where is the wretch, however 
| lost to virtue, however abandoned to iniquity, who would 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an happiness. No time—no distance—no vicissitudes of life | 
H 
| 


Hast that quits the huaan heart when abandoned to vice— 
| When it becomes an outlaw to its God, If our footsteps have 


}sutrow and discase—then, even then, there is one that will 

itut desert us—there is yet one safe, quiet asyluin Ieft us— | 
ous and interesting volume, and there would be no | home, the Lome of our childhood—a “mother’s home!”—~it is 
a green spotin the great Zahara of life; it is the peaceful har- 
| bor, where we may tind shelter from the tempest of the ever 
clangeiul ocean of human existence. Mother! In the sound 
of that sacred name, the monarch himself jorgets his dia- 


j, dein, and iecls thut he is a child; the wretch who is doomed 


| injunction, “furbear! 
On the fiith night of his appearance at the rendezvous, | 


our exertions in the pursuits of a virtuous ambition--if we 
| ride joyously upon the waves of affluence and glory—a “mo- 
|, ther’s voice’ * mingles, and gladdens, and crowns thie felicity. 


ed by chilling disappointment—betrayed by the treachery of 


ea a, 2 Can * tricudship, the hypocracy of the world—abandoned to penury, 
plored veins. The history of the sceret associations that, 


| upon the seatiuld, whose atrocities long since have sealed up 
|| the fuuntain of bis sympathies, tell him of the bitter anguish 
ofa “mother,” and, though an apostate to his Maker, he 


| wrinkled by time, and care, and guilt. 


of this veneration, although almost imperceptible, is still in- 


365 














| cident that has been described, from the first summons s to the lof language, they would appear living, it is true, but mean- 


last moment of expected death, was only a step in the pro- |ingless. In proportion as the representation is natural—as 
press of the fearful experiment by which they sought to de- | the figures are prominent-the shading bold, yet delicate and 








termine the trustworthiness of the neophyte. f soft—the grouping distinct and without confusion—the de- 
es } sign manifest—the painter lost in the picture—the picture 
MOTHER | lost in the subject, will the artist be crowned with successs. 


There is something in that word—mother, that sounds a | And thus it is with the poet. The picture must be in the 

| mind’s eye, and he must have terms to express his thoughts 

| So palpably, that the whole—for it is but a picture—or a se- 

wl Bes OF Dt a! coil Ai ‘eption of the 
| TY selfish—ev ery sor id feeling; it strikes the sweetest string | . pictures, will flash at once on the vimana tien 


' reader—will be > mirto * ind. M. 
‘of the syinpathies of our nature; it brings up in bright re- || at once scalenata _ his mind 


| membrane, tic peacefulness, the sunny days of our early life, | amie 


“ Peo : ‘ ‘i A BONELESS ARM. 
and with theim all their vision of prospective honor and fame 
Mr. Brown, a worthy and industrious provision dealer in 


| Derne street, now thirty-six years of age, in his eighteenth 
year had the misfortune to have the right humerus fractured 
nearly in the middle. He was holding ander disadvantages, 

| an enraged cow by the horns; in some unexpected movement 
| of the unruly animal both fell, and the bone of his righ arm 
was broken in the fall. Under the care of a judicious 
)/surgeon, a re-union was fevorably going on; but before the 
curative process had completed, Mr. Brown accidentally had 
another fall, and broke open the old fracture again, Notwith- 
standing the most vigilant and untiring devotion to the injured 
limb, the divided extremities would not adhere; and, to the 

| surprise of the medicale attendant, the shaft of each part of 
the divided bone began to diminish in size, and shorten in 
length. By a gradual action of the absorbents, the whole of 
the arm bone between the shoulder and elbow, was at length 
completely removed and that too without any open ulcer, so 
that not a single vestige of it was left. It has now been in 
this state many years, and probably will remain so for life 
us there will never be a deposition of bony matter in that 
place, nor even a cartilaginous or a condensed ligamentous, 
substitute, which will materially change it from its present 
very singular condition. Mr. Brown presents the spectacle of 
one short arm and one long one. The right fore arm and 
hand are of a size to correspond with the sound one on the 
Isit side, and, under certain circumstances, are equally as 
strong. Ordinarily the right ari swings hither and thither 
like a thong witha weight at the extremity; for the forearm 
and hand, with reference 10 the division above the elbows 
constitute a pendulum oscillating according to the movements 
of the body. Although it is impossible to push with the 
defective arm, he can draw a burden towards himse f with it 
as strongly and tenaciously as with the other; and, in so doing 
the muscles are elongated, so that the arm is extended to its 
original length. When the resistance is removed the muscles 
instantly shorten themselves about six inches. ‘To show the 
perfect non-resistance of the apparatus of muscles, arteries 
veins and nerves in the soft, boneless space, we saw him twist 
the palin of the hand, the other evening, twice round, which 
conscquently presented the strange anoinaly of having all the 
POETRY. ° ' apparatus of the arm twisted like the stands of a rope. In 

Poetry is well defined the language of passion. It is the) that siate the pulsations of the brachic] artery and all its 


cun change that deep, that holy veneration, we early imbibe | 
ior her who gave us existence. It is the first principle that 
germinates in the bosom of infancy; it is, as it were, the 
guardian spirit of youth, and even maturer years; it is the 


been directed in the paths of virtae—if success has 1ewarded 


li overtaken by the storms of adversity—every hope blight- 


trembles and kneels in penitential sorrow; the tear, that 
shanger to vice, trickles silently down the brawny cheek, 


Such is the tribute, the involuntary homage of our hearts 


wisdoim, his condition of life, that would utterly disregard 


dure to raise lis hand in crime, should he hear the maternal 


we 


voice of imagination, which at once speaks to the soul. It branches and ramifications could be felt under finger, though 


'dircets its influence to the fecl lings, and sways them with su-) passing in gyrations, like a winding staircase, twice round 


detachisent of chasseurs, summoned apparently by the noise 


preme control It is the wsu.ge of the heart—all glowing | the soft, unresisting fleshy mass. Under any aspect in whieh 
—burning—fraught «iti oxprcs-ton and energy, and redolent this curiosity may be viewed, either by the anatomist or phil. 
of sweets gathered from the honey-treasare of a thousand | osopher, the resources of nature, and the admirable manner 


golden petals, It sweeps the chords of the affections with, in which she conducts the eoncealed functions of a living 


of tle pistols that had been discharged by himself, came up magic shill—now viol-tungucd aad trumpet-mouthed, and. body,are in the highest degree interesting. —Loston Med. Jonr 


Instantly and arrested him as the assassin. He was louded 
with chains, tried the next a iy, and condemned to die for lis 
supposed crime. His exe 


the silent hour of midni 





cution was ordered to take place at 
rit, 


ec 





Surrouuded by the ministers of justice, he was led ata 
slow pace, by the light of torches, and the funeral tolling of 
bells, to a vast square, in the centre of which was a scaffuld, 
environed by horsemen; beyond these were a numerous group 


anon breathing ia the gentle and suothing notes of the shep- eee 
herd’s pipe, and fur-off tlute. Hy ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 








here is a connecting ink between poctry and music and Show your love for your wile and your adiniration of her, 
painting. ‘Tac formation of verse readily explaias the con-) not in nonsensical couipliments, not in picking up her hand- 
nection of the two first. Noman is born a poct, who is not kerchief, in carrying her in; not, though you have the means, 
also born a musician. They have the same straia to build) jy hanging trinkets aud baubles upon her; not in making 
upom. They are alike capable of excellence. Buth depend yourself a fool by winking at, and seeming pleased with her 
in a measure on mechanical skill, but the former requires a foibles or follics; bat show them by acts of real goodness 


of spectators, who muttered iuspaticntly, and at intervals vastly lugher order of intellect. And yet to perioct melody, toward her; prove by unequivocal deeds the bigh value you 


sent forth a ery uf abhorrence. 

TT . ~ . 

The victim mounted the scafiuld—and his sentence was 
reed, and the last act of the tragedy was rapidly preparing 


tu give birth to such creations, as Uaydn, Uandel, Mozart. got on her health and life and peace of mind; let your praise 


Von Weber, and a constcliation of music’s own sons have af*)) of her go to the fullest extent of ler deserts, bat lect it be 


lorded to the world, issues a demand of genius, which ske is | eonsistent with truth and sense, and such as to convince of 


und on tlie point of fulfilment, when ao officer let fall a word, “run to the giith” to save from protest. Poetry is the melody your sincerity. Ile who is the flatterer of his wile only pre. 


of hope. An edict had just been promulgated by the gov- 
eee, offe ‘is pardon and life to any condemned criminal 


of language, as music is the poetry of sound. ‘Wo poctry pares her ears for the hyperbolical stuff of others. The 
i Tes 1@e sre svenuecs 10 rina id ‘ . — Yr. .. 
and music the eye and ear are avenues to the mind. To) jindest appellation that her ciristian nae affords is the best 


Who should disclose the members and secret tokens of a par-| painting the eye is the only medium. ‘The outiine must be | you car use, especially before faces. An everlasting “my 


ticular association, the existence of which the Frencuinan to | clear—the coloring vivid—personification—nay, all figures | gear is but sorry compensation for a 


grant of that sort o: 


W.iom these words were addressed had lately became a mem-! just and proportionate—hyperbole must be tempered by judg- | Jove that inakes the husband cheerfully toil by day reak his 
ber. ;, ment, and adapted to time and place, by comparison, not | pest by nights, endure all sorts of hardshi > if the life or 

The officer was qucstioned, but denied all knowledge—they |, magnified into gigantic deforinity, in poetry as well as in health of his wife demand it. Let your decds, and not your 
urged him to zon{ ess, With promises of additional reward.} painting. The poct conceives and portrays as an artist. He words, carry to her heart a daily and hoe a confirmation of 


His } i 
only reply was a demand for immediate death—and his} measures his canvass, draws his picture in his imagination, | the fact, that you may value her health and life and happi- 


iitiation was compicted. 


All that passed was a terrible trial of fidelity. Those that 
surrounde 


‘and flings it there, living and breathing. He describes it ia | ness beyond all other things in the world; and kt this be 


| burning words—sounds of things—the painter places before i manifest to her, particularly at those times when Ile is.ala 


d him were members of the sucicty, and every ine" the eye, the things themselves; and yct without a knowledge {l ways more or less in danger.— Covdett, 












































































































































Messrs. Editors.—The following lines have 


been sleeping | sidered, however, as exponents; 
. . . , i . . . ~ | 
in my Port Folio for some time. They were suggested on | under-currents; as audible illustrations of unspoken hopes | 
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as visible proofs of invisible 


reading an account of young Lamar, who is said to have aig fears in the French nation’s heart; in short, as types of 


gone stark mad after his rescue from the wreck of the Pu- 
Jaski. You can make what use of thein you please. 


THE MANIAC BOY. 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 


Original. 


The boy stood on the floating raft, 
While round him loom’d the sea and sky; 
The mellow moonbeams gently quaff’d 
The tears that trickled from his eye. 
The mournful breezes sigh’d along, 
And lifted up his glossy hair; 
He shucder’d at the dirge-like song, 
That sailed upon the wings of air! 


The silent stars look’d down upon 
The bosom of the frettul deep; 
He counted them—and one by one 
They seem’d to vanish or to sleep. 
Up the green depths, with jaws spread wide, 
The fish of prey like lighVning dart— 
He looks with berror—while the tide 
Of life rolls backward to his heart. 


His father—mother—where are they? 
Their phantoms seem to pass «long 
They beekon him to come away 
And join with them the heavenly throng. 
That sad boy! 
How wildly flash’d his blood-shot eye, 
When on the billows that rell’d past, 
The Giastly dead came floating by! 


how he look’d aghast, 


Then darted up the hungry shark, 
While groan’d the spirits of the dead, 
The dolphins chased the meteor spark 
That tinged the wavelets white and red. 
Come to the deep—the sea-nympls sang, 
Come to the deep—the waves replicd; 
Come to the deep—around him rang,— 
Come—come, his mother’s spirit sigh’d. 


On the mountain top that boy was brave, 
Vis foot was fleet, his arm was strong; 

But, oh! he shrunk from the yawning wave, | 
His heart strings quaked atthe spirit’s song, 

A hot hand rested on his head— 
The dying shriek wrang in his ear, 

Alone he stood amongst the dead, 
Bereft of all his soul held dear. 

Wild with excess of grief—his brain 
Became estranged—his eyes grew diin; H 

IIe lived—but ne’er to smile again,x— | 
Now what are friends and home to him? 


THE THEATRE AND THE SABBATH IN PARIS, j 


Mr. Jewett, in his clever “Passages in Foreigu ‘Travel,’ 
says, “civilization is rather a complex thing. When applied 
to large political communities, its elements are not easily to 
France claims to be the most civilized of mo- 


Where are the evidences of such civilization? 


be estimated. 
dern nations. 
1 look for them in her agriculture, her commerce and her 
manufactures, and I find them not. I look for them in her 
works of art, her paintings, sculpture, architecture and mu- 
sic; in her government; her social manners; her educational 
institutions, and the resulting intelligence to tie minds of her 
people; her religious institutions, and the resulting faith to 
the heart of the nation; in her periodical press and her iina- 
ginative literature. J shall not hereydeclare how often I 
have looked for them in vain. 
yet unmentioned, which should not be negleeted: IT mean her 


There isa class of prools 


theatres. 

“Tie remark that the theatre of a nation is its literature 
in action, came very happily from the mouth of a French 
It is, however, about twice too broad for the truth, 
A part of her literature may, nevertheless, 
Within that stage, are now circled 


womanh, 

— 
even in France. 
be read upon the stage. 


and condensed many of the feelings and opinions and tenden- | g refining, purifying, heavenly influence has been shed upon from generation to gencration with accu 
I see in Paris twenty-three theatres | 


cies of the time. 


They are open every night. Thousands throng into them 
I note them not so much as amusements, as eyes through! 
which one may look down into the soul of Parisian society. 
As mcre amusements they may soon cease to interest. Con- 





| 
| 


| 
: 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| devilles, eight dramas, and one comedy. 


this transitory age, they do possess continual interest, and | 


values not casily to be estimated. 

“The stage of Paris teens with as much novelty as its 
press. 
cannot read; and it acts each night, as constantly as does the 


; , 
press each day. Every week witnesses some new revelations. 
The month of Novernber Jast, brought twenty-seven new , 


pieces; among which were two opcras, four dramas, and 
twenty-seven vaudevilles. In April 1837, forty authors pro- 
duced twenty-three new picces; whereof were fourteen vau- 
In the year 1836, 
the pens of 188 authors were freshly delivered of 236 dra- 
mutie compositions. In 1335, were produced 221 pieces, by 
183 authors. In 1634, there were 183 new works, by 148 


| writers.” 


{ 
{ 
i 


| 


| fully and so fairly as France, 


jin the year, Sundays not exceptea! 


| and religious upon the face of the carth. 


| ther upon the subject. 


the eve of making them.’ 
{| St- Honore, where miliners are sewing and ogling at their 


We have made these extracts from Mr, Jewett’s book, with 
no reference to the literature of Paris; but for a different ob- 


ject. That the stage is a school of morals, has been so often 


repeated, with a dog:vatigm su emphatic, by the advocates of 


the drama, as to be taken for a truisin by many. Let us look 
at this matter a little. Has the experiment been fairly made? 


| Perhaps no age or country has ever tested this question so 


For a long serics of years 
Paris has been renowned beyond auy city of the world for 
the number and extent of ter theatrical performances.— 


| What she is at the present time the passages above quoted 
abundantly testify. ‘Twenty-three theatres! open every night 


Now fir the results. 


) Sarely the population of Paris ought to be the most moral 


What says our au- 
Geutle reader, turn to the eighth 


| chapter of the first volume ot his work, and follow hina 
| through a “Parisian Sabbath.’ He will take you to a grand 
) military review at the palace Carousel—to the Louvre—to 
| the Tuilcries—the Champs Elysees, “thronged with elegant 


| carriages; thronged with elegant men and women; thronged 


with jugglers at their diabclric, with Paneh and Judy, at 


| ‘ ie ° ° 
their squabbles, with companies of men at their games of 
balls, with ‘Tarks erying out figs and prunes as “good for 
| ile = ere his ‘ 

the stomach,” with Savoyards grinding hand-organs, wit! 


old people each moment lighting and cracking up their 


matches, and with young people each moment apparently on 


> Pass with our author down Rix 


windows—shoemakers beating their lasts—hatters, saddlers, 
j, and trunk makers at work: a short walk will carry you to 


Indeed it is the press of those who will not, or who 


| and pantomimos, 





| the markets, all of which are open on the Sabvath—the pe- ,, 


riodical press is active—the Palais Royal is thronged with 
Visiters;—pars on to *Dentiste au 3me,” and you will find th: 
Heils of Paris—the gambling houses—open and thropecd 
with visitors of all classes of society—irom hence visit the 
Conservatoire-des-Arts-ct-Meticrs and you may hear a public 
lecture on chemistry, or turn to the Boulevard-du-Temple 
When tired of this intellectual exhibition, 
drive to the Barriere de combat where there is each Sabbath 
a grand fight of animals—-of dogs, wolves, bears, und bulls, 
fu the 


muy choose between three Royal Operas, twenty one theatres 


witnessed by thousands of spectators. svening you 


wud two concerts. Finally, this Sabbath is closed with nine 
pubdlie balls, the earliest of which commences at TL o'clock 
at night! “At Parts,” says Mr. Jewett, “ihe highest works 
of art and the lowest spectacle in nature, can be scen by the 
public, only on the Sabbath.” Our autiior concludes his vivid 
pleture of this d y, with the remark that “a Sabbath in this 
Metropolis, so far from being sct apartas a day of seriousness 
tor its religion, is only set apart as a 1.rger receptacle jor its 
atmusements; and that if for six days the rein be treely tung 
upon the neck of license, upon the seventh it is cast c.ean 
over its head. Paris wants a Luther in 1633, us much as 
Europe wanted ope in the sixteenth centary. And suppose 
the great Returmer, miraculously uprisen trom his grave, and 
unrootcd Paris exhibited to him as an illustration of the pro- 
gress which the migity impulse Le commenced had made. 
How vain would seem his noble labors! The Reijoruiation 
has wrought many worthy things; but Paris moral,and Paris 


religions is, as if the Reformation, as any other Reiurmation | 


had never for a moment been heard of” 
What an admirable school for morals is the siage! What 


the population of Paris, by its twenty-three theatres, nightly 


‘thronged throughout the year by thousands upon thousands || 


of its inhabitants.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 








{ 
| 
| 


| Depreciate no one—an atom has a shadow. 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM, 


| 
' —_—_ 
| 


; 


Original. 


| Treimendous were the prophecies against the emporinm 

of Palestine. The long list of threatenings, like a might 
chain interwoven in Jewish History, had descended bicie 
famous lawgiver of Sinai, to the sympithising Mediator of 
Calvary; and all were about to be consummated jn the fear. 
ful catastrophe that the rejection of the Messias entailed upon 
that nation. . : 
The gospel of the kingdom ‘had opened its treasury jp 
every nation, and had proclaimed throughout the world, the 
coming curse of the Eternal upon the far-famed city of Do. 
phets. The last signal of his sleeping indignation had shat. 
en the earth, the gathering storm already thundcred in the 
distance with an almost whirlwind’s velocity hastened the 
Rowan cagle to darken the fair prospects of Judah's land, 
“Lis blood be upon us and our children,” was the dread im 





precation of the erucifiers: and that blood, with more thang 
thancer’s voice, had been erying from Calvary, and). ading 
the Guuse of condemned innocence; yet year after yeor pulled 
on, and that blood remained unrevenged. The suy siniled in 


cheeriuluess upon the cruel assassins; as yet the Light 


Le . 
u 1! 
but still, 


spread its mantle of loveliness upon Palestine. 


> resonnded in the cars of the Lords 
’ 


“his blood be upon u-,’ 
and ut last, when the cap of Salem’s iniquity was filled, 
that blood descended in a crimson flag of desolation, and 
mourning, and woe, 

The last morning of Israel’s political existence arose, The 
sacrificing priests had heard the announcemcut of the Sheek. 
no h’s departure, “let us go hence.” "The massy gate of the 
city’s wall had turned of iis own accord, 


st bung 


The glittering sword 
suspended in the air, Without, the congu ring 
ariny of the mistress of the world was maurshailing its inighty 
legions for the combat:—Within, oppression, an orchy, finine, 
starvation like a devouring hyena, marehed uuresisted through 
the streets, and in their train followed ell the dire edisities 


of war. ‘The dead lay unburied, and without the rites of 


*Twas thus the last morning arose! 


With redoubled sary 


sepulture. A iworning 
pregnant with the destiny of millioust : 
the battle is urged—a_ breach is made in the walls, and irom 
i quarters the invincible Romans pour their conquering 
ranks inte the city! Carnage and bloodshed follow. The 
tratnpling charger and his incensed rider dash on the deudly 
strife. ‘The » retched fugitives, in escaping the wide sweep. 
ing cavalry, fall into the snare of the sly uling infantry, 
From every point the messengers of cath throw their 
poisoned darts, and rush in indiscriminate ruin from the hill 


Still the coufict deepens, The 








of Acra to the beloved Zion. 
to wall, 


proud 


‘outstretched wings of desolation hang from wal 
from tower to tower, and with one fell sweep convely 
Salem’s guilty inhabitants in all the degrad.tion and infamy 
of the slumbering eurse of Eternal. 

At last, to complete the work of destruction, the city ia 
iuited, the paliee of kings and the hut of beggars, sink 
alike into sumculdering ruins. ‘The wafning winds, partaking 
in the strife, bear onward the devouring element with resist 
s impetaosity. But will not the holy teuple, the pride of 80 
Nay, it too is 





many centuries, escape the avenger’s hands? 
wraptin flames, and upon its cinders perislied the last hopes 
of celuded thousands. Will not the Almighty now stay his 
ition, and will he not now say “hitherto shalt thou 





; : eae) if th 
co:ne, and no farther.” appy liad) it been tor Israel if the 


lavgezines of wrath had becn exhausicd. Bat no—tue im 


pree.tion “ais blood be upon us,” remained uniuiliied.— ie 
curse of Gad still pursued its desolating march Mirouga We 
ty deluge, 


lengths and idths of the land and ike a ungety 


bre 


relled its durkling billows from the Leban: 


yn Mountiins 





' ° : ¢ he clanking 
the Idumean plains, The degrading erucifix—the cinsing 
of foreign domination—tyranvical taskanastersy~ 


these evils, and thousands more, rose in fienclike aspect th 
hunners 


The 
. ‘oe . Lo in withering tones 

sad farewell of home and of country broke in wither! g to 
. * lrncerin 
upon the ear,as the captive ranés cast the lust lingering 


and disappeared 


—_— 
Cuains 


of that people upon waese 


Jchovah himself once inscribed triumphs of victory. 


frenzied i:navination 


louis upon the sepulchres of their foretathers, 


in the obsburity of the distant horizon. 
' The mouldering embers of thy re 
Tg enjoyed liberty 
~ which bounds 


Weep, Salein! Weep! 
cent conflagration—the captivity of thy lor 
proclaim to listening, astonished muliions, A 
nulating esergy, 


. . ’ ” 
“Woe, Woe, untu him that striveth with his maker. 
THLODRIC. 





: ity git@ 
| Flattery is a surt of bad memory to which our vanity § 


| currency 
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foul 
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TRAVELLING AGENT. 
Mr. Joseph A. Morgan has accepted the travelling agency of the Balt- 
jmore Monumen for the state of Virginia, and wil! set out upon bis 
tour immediately. His first visit will be to Fredericksburg. 


m to the favourable regard of our local agents, aud subseri- 


ommet iil 
carious places he may visit, and hope they will render him 





bers in the 





what assistauee they can in the accomplishment of the objects of his 
pibett see Pm ¢ 

agency. 
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PUBLISUED BY DAVID CREAMER. 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, AUGUS' 


y.—(Coneluded.)—Edneation is the chief support 


Epvewrs 
1 


of our Acieriean constitution, and its exalted privileges, and 








when y be asked for our standing army,—our national 
a y point with pride to our distriet schools, which 
sta tle mental towers, in almost every section of ovr 
country; and in these, we hope before many years shall pass 
avis, -yin aon mind” shall be formed, and men raised 
m.adaned with every virtue that can ennohle mankind. 
, mighty balwark of united hearts which may then be 
fried, no power on earth can destroy. We szy, we hope 
that t 1:y be the case before many years may pass away 


Itismt the ecse new, as extersively as it should be, and 


that it may be more fully accomplished, the common 
¢ 





schools, which have been of grest service, must be imul- 
tiplicd by hundreds and by thousands. We would that 
our ¢ trynen were awakened to the importance of this 
subject, ud that our legislative councils would cease their 
party rings 


vat least, long enough tu consider upon so:ne 


enact ts thet wenid further the designs of education, 





That tive deHberation, and legislative action, are re 
quired in th rformance of this great work, requires not 
to be ; 3) it isa conviction that must pass upon every 
mind—-1id why it is that our national and state councils have 


been so backward in the business, we are ot a loss to deter- 





mine, certainty they cannot have the cffrontery to tell the peo- 
ple, tit th roof the purties tu whieh they are a 
dew) ltheir time and all their talent. Should they do 


80, their seceessors should be hunted up immediately. 


Goveruinent, at the 


sures as would, withe 
Buccs tu est 


present time, might take such mea- 


mut the shadow of a doubt, ensure entire 


ee a ' te ve . halt af ae 
tiishing schools thick through all the lund, 

















and ti jiga system of edneation. whieh could not fal of 
bei: ‘ lin the accompli hment of the g ect, 

Tie exacoolé set before the world by the Fre yvorn- 
men fu compctent agent to examine the system 
adopt i i@ Prussien government, is worthy of all iivita- 
tion, ‘Phe reoort of thatagent has been published in nee, 
and tr ted into our own Lisguage and circulated ja om 
country. Gurstutesmen have lad the opportunity of examine 
ing it retuciag its sn@cestions to practices. 

Our sy-t feducation, if we have any, whieh be 
very ¢ bay ry is lainncntably deivctive, every stat 
Inthe union should send out one agent or nore, for they 
Pose of ecllccting infurmation, which should be thorou 
Cone, t biney should be obliged to travel over the civil- 
ized i toeif-ect it; a council of sach ents after they 


> necessary knowledge, might prodnee a svs- 





ter would do honor to the Amcrica: 


















Lutitis uot governineuts alone, that bh 
stoject of cdacation, As individuals, every 
ted : ,ond cvery woman, and 
Tents, etly concerned in the vast enterprize- 
cs ics and schools, that are @upooi 
: sand those whieh have been established, and are 
a by litt cited for the purpose? 
“ep ’ t were man to ¢ r 
: i en at t of schavl # t cule 
_ , C frowned upon as a detest. 
ee ! : shun his society altogether 
\ ool:ed uoon by the world 
@Nation es? ystrrotss we boast of the proud title, and no denbt 
Cespotic nations the mame of Acserican patiist is 
: iretion and enlogy, and how ean we sustain 
WIth it chareeter we hie obtained, unless we be- 
fog c hed iur mental acquirements, as we are for 
ere ie ers eon principles? This is a matter: that 
ro’ $9 @ HaN’s patriotism, and if he possess but a spirk 
of the fire ti j : 


th hat warmed the hearts of his ‘erefathers, lie 
9 ¢ P _ ae *“s « . 
Teluse his aid in the spread of education. 


Row se 


23 Child 


a. 


Avnerion " P 
aamerican parent, can neglect or refuse to have 
as well educated as his means will allow is an al- 


We rec- | 





ire | 
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most insolvable problem. ; The fact is, the individual, with {| ed obedient to the mandate, and supported a dignified infe- 















| the experience that every one who has passed the years of|/riority. Some indeed have been too strong to be held in se- 


| his minority must possess, and in view of the rise and fall 
of the sea of circumstance which his child must inevitably 
encounter, who can be so reckless in regard to the reputation 
of his family as to permit the offspring of his own body to 
grow to maturity uninformed—uneducated, does not descrve 
to have his name asssociated with any thing American, and 


if any thing upon earth, should disfranehise him entirely, j) 
and take from iim his right to participate in the institutions || 


of his country, it should be his negleet of his children. 


Think not that the sentence we pronounce against hin is! 


severe. It is not severe. 


the exceeding punishment, whieh he inflicts upon the beings 


whoare “bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh,” in sending 
them forth to wrestle unprepared, with the everchanging bus- 
tho of a selfish world, 


We were once engaged ina few moments conversation 


With a man, Who in reply to an interrogatory in reference to 
the education of his children, remarked that he did not think 


it worth while to give them much learning, he said he had 


no doabt but that they would be able to work their way | 


through tne world as he had done 

“And how have you worked your way,” was our next 
question. 

“Bad cnough,” was his reply. 

“Then,” we returned, “it is your desire tat your children 
should work their way through the world bad enough.” 

“Well,” said le, “L never thought of that, and I must con- 
fess that it does not seem right,” and as if recollecting him- 
self, he changed his tone and said, “but, ! reckon tbey will 
get along somehow.” 

Por the honor of mankind, we coutd hope that such men— 
The law would do no 


such parents, were few. 


justice to the child, if it deprived the father, so regardless of 


its prosperity, of every privilege that a freeman may enjoy. 
It is in the power of almost every parent in this country to 
afford his children a good English education, which will be a 


little capital upon which they may begin busines 





, and pusn 
their fortanes through the world with credit. 

American fathers, we call upon you to look to this matter; 
and remember that every man, who neglects to labor to the 


utmost of his ability to procure for his child an education, is 


i traitor to his country and to lis God, and were his just 





punishment to be meted ont, his name weuld be blotted froin 





the annals of human history. 


The question has been frequently asked and answered in 


vations ways, “How should girls be educited?” 

May we be allowed to give a reply, if so, we will say that, 
in eur Opiaion, parcnts ought to have their bovs tought as far 
st! will allow, and they shonld have their girls 


We have 


the hina rind, to hieher 


stheir boys. no idea of apportion- 


honors than ano- 
ther. 


If boys read 


share alike. Greek why shoul 


y can certainly make as good use of it. Ask 





oung lady that she can read 














french and translite Latin, for the sa inquiry toey be turn. 
Jnpon the boy. And talk net of t! Merion mi Manes, 
Nous not of thete mere powerful ribilities, is all r 
ind to prove itso, letany rian 4 hi ons aad - 
ters, have both tought in the sam ches of education, and 
he wil perceive which | t! fost mind—t 
most powerful ¢ > reason why girls €o not 
tionte ung as the boys, is 
elloewed t Sa 0 i 
( x to t 
Ti ! to subinit 
sed from the Am " id the 
xalfed tot tion they were bern to} 
oceupy- ‘There is perhaps, rm i tency in the trest- 
ment whieh women rec int r ainong an 
upon th bo. Here, w 
} ¢ t her it 
i in H 's of Instances she is 
fal ft 2or compelled to 
stence in! d ionto which s! 








is reduced; and in either case sho is unfortunate, too often 
iP} 

Will the argument here be brought up, in order to over- 
throw our position, that there are aud eves have been a greater 
number of nien who have distineni ! themselves In mental 

Sots x coe ee 

Uainwents,than of women who hav yt in intellect 
Phe answer is at hand, woman has ever been treated as the 


1 weaker vessel as regards mind, as well 


a isthe most delieat 


in body, aid from time immemorial hos her place been as- 


jjsigned her, from which that worst of tyrints, exstoi, has |) 


f eomm: . 7 ¢ 
\j commanded her nut to depart, and for ccuturies she has bow- 


It is mercy, when placed beside 


more than | 


|clusion, they have defied the arbitrary requisitions of custom 
j;and rushed like comets among the stars, shining with a bril- 
liancy that might throw the brightest in the shade. 

|| We would say to the American patriot, educate your boys 
| —educate your girls, and let the only distinction you make 
jl among them be, the deduction of the time in which the girls, 
if vou are so disposed, may be engaged in learning music 
and other refinements, which may very scldom be of use to 
boys—rub out the blot from our national escutcheoury 
‘which our injustice to woman has rade, and give her the 
opportunity to brighten that eseutcheonry with the rich pol- 
ish, which her capabilities can produce. 








i| 
| VALUE OF NEWSPAPERS, 
i Rev, Mr. Winslow’s opinion of the value of newspapers.— 
“As ready vehicles of public intelligence and instruction, 
newspapers are of indispensible service; they are eminently 
| republican. They are the most constant companions and 
teachers of the people. In their daily visits they are at the 
doors of their patrons to give them the news, first in the 
| morning and first in the evening; frequently they breakfast, 
and dine, and sup with them; they entertain them in the par- 
‘lor and advise them in the counting room; they travel with 
them n all the coaches, cars and steamboats, upon the public 
i ways; there is not an athenwurn, nor reading room, nor house 
of entertainment, nor any place of public daily resort, where 
their forms are not seen and their voices heard. ‘They are 
in truth the omnipresent geniuses and tutclary goddesses of 
the people—and if there be any truth in the proverb, that 
‘they who perpetually have our ears, have at last our faith, 
their influence must be great and decisive upon the destinies 
of this republic. Considering their immense power over the 
public mind, every good citizen must see the importance of 
endeavoring to save them from perversion, of elevating their 
character, and disseminating them as widely as_ possible. 
Every family that can afford it should take at least one paper, 
and should exereise the most wise discri:mination in the se- 
lection. Few menconfer more benefit upon the community 
than good editors, and few do more harm than bad ones.” — 


(Oration, July 4, 1728.) 
* 


DIUINKING TOASTS. 

“It appears that the fashion, of drinking toasts in eold water, 
is gathering strength among the professionally temperate. 
To us searcely anything can be more supremely ridiculous 
and diseusting, nor do we imagine that any relict of intem- 
perance is so entirely fitted to restore the bottle to the conviv- 
ial purty, as this preservation or imitation of its modes and 


‘ 


frms. In addition to this, the origin of toasts, so far as we 


have been able to investigate the subject, 1s foand ia the 
presentation of the libations of wine, in company with the 
prayers of the worshippers, to the heathen deities. And in- 
decd it has always appeared to us worthy of its heathen 

with 


vhich ministers ef the gospel, have, not only countcaance, 
° 


ortein—and we hive been amazed at the readiness 








wnt united in such eclebrations and orgies. 





the sentiments 





frequently, no to say 





expressed are 


rally, the expression of a desire, wish, or prayer the 






iffer oO} 


if good, is generally desecrated by the place 
anda large share of both matter and manner is 


! 
ana man ; 
othing but evil; and frequently evil of the most revolting 
y. Is it then 


J consistent 
cter or prine:ple, to encourage a practice 





oney, melignity, or blasphem 
with christian chara } 
in env form, altogethe 


r barren of moral gcod—abundantly 


- 18 of 
of all the 





bachi 





Be Oy Lee : 3 
prolific of evil. 3, Orgics, or cclebra- 


by 





tions that are continually crowding upon our attention,none ap- 
pear to us more inconsis tont, mere ebsard,mere eenten. pribl 
—we had almost added, or more wicked, than that of aping the 


conduct ef topers and toasters, by turning up tieir goblets of 





cold water, accompanied with inconsiderate, irreverent, n 





placed, of anhallowed prayers.—Pittsburch Herald. 
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INT 





Cyrus, wh 


1, heing at the court of his grand‘ather 


ena yea 














Astyages, nndertook one day tobe the enpebearer at table. 
It was the duty of this oMecr to taste the liquor, before it was 
presented to the king. Cyras, without persorming this cere. 
inony, ‘delivered the cup ina very graceful manner to his 


The kine reminded him of his oniission, whieh 


orandinther. 
fe ~~ 


ne iimpnted to forg ness. No, replied Cyrus, I was afraid 





jto taste, because I apprehended there w 
7 


For not longa since, 





s poi on in the liquor: 
ut an entertainment which you gave, a 
ljobserved that the lords of your court, after drinking of it, 


yecame noisy, and quarrelsome, and frantic. Even you, sig 


|| seemed to have forgotten that you were a king. 
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‘ ; TO ALEXZENA : , ' self-government are characteristics of dullness and incapacity? ) THE BOAT-MAN’S SERENAD E, 
Do you aim at refinement or delicacy? Cultivate a quick || TO MISS M. A. G. 
Original. and lively perception of whatever is indelicate: For it is the aii 
ie — | opinion of a great wit, that the nicest people have the hastiest ple 
; a ae : a —_ i i aa Haste, lady, haste! my shallop’s now riding, 
Wandered awhile where tree end flow’s a reget : - t ud - vith ae ieee 1 Impatient its burden to hear; _ 
Their loveliness displayed. ernee of Sheue eRe, 2 sa = ‘ sa a * ge i Queenlike above us bright Luaa presiding,— 
3 simpering leer, and conscious blush. Whereas simp icit., | And calm for thy sake is the air. 
The fields, late blooming with the grain, poe spa, -atetesiti teas ae give } Haste, love, han the wave is yet sleeping 
Still wore the go'den huc Pine oar on ne $ ese : oe hie pertince ie i i In silence sweet dreamy repose, 
That summer suns, and summer showers ; gi settee icp : ee ae pte a cu O'er its breast the boy Cupid IS Creeping; 
‘ Superiority over others is of little value, unless it be seen | hush wales thee & tale $0 Matinee. 
Sx nee. ‘and acknowledged: and how shall it be seen and acknow- | 
: - ledged, if you be not forward, on all occasions, to display it? | Hark! the paint-placid waters are sighing, 
enpenn atown thee yoiow etee, ' Loud laughter expresses mirth; and the proverb be merry i Bedizen’d with gold from above; 
Their glittering seythes hed ewan and wise, makes mirth antecedent to wisdom. i O’e its bosom the night-birds are flying, 
And happy hearts exultingly, Be the first to laugh at your own jokes: For how can others | Companions of beauty and love; 
The harvest home had sung. discern the wit of themif you do not yourself? | Haste, love, while the wave is yet sleeping, 
Liberty aud health are but fictitious blessings? for they are | In silence? sweet dreamy repose, 
Scasons of beauty, yet to come, unfelt’ whilst possessed, and prized only when lost. | O’er its bosom the boy Cupid is ereepipg, 
May Alexzena know; It is the part of wisdom to put the best face on every And waits thee, a tale to disclose, 


And pass amid her peaceful bow’rs, : : a bh alae 
; (é y prod , ofore, W ystinacy, cal , a 
thing. If you be reproached, therefore, with obstinacy, | Haste, and mingle thy voice in the chorus, 





A bright sojourn below. . . 9 coe gs Bae ae ts cigs OF 
5 i 2885 Ss, ¢ i y conhidence . °. ‘ 
it steadiness; if with forwardness, Parte manly oe I : i Of the zephyr’s soft melody; — 
a shfulness, call it modesty; if w cowardice, cail it ae 5 
And when about her flow’ry walks signs wags enna ee mes ae ee 4 : E’en the leaves sigh in sympathy o'er us, 
et Te wee ee j caution: For every vice has its correspondent virtue; and by i a ca, te 
v4 ay cease eC axa x — : . | é if VY avs B 
Her fect may cease to rove, disclaiming the vice, and assuming the virtue, you will deceive | ; : : 
O may she meet ber loved, and shout 2 ia _ # ee Ls Haste love while the wave is yet sleeping 
<a ! . others; and what is of more importance, in due time, you may | i acl is aires > 
aa : | n sticnce’ sweet dreainy renose 
The harvest home above. M. heasken wie | atte 
yourself, vei _ O’er its breast the boy Cupid is creeping 
oa The st distinguished society ilosophers, in Europe, | s h ‘ : 
. os : Phe most distinguished society of phi i tes nite | And waits thee a tale to disclose. Laws, 
From the Class Book of Nature. have adopted, as their rule of conduct, nullius in verba jurare “ ‘ae ii 
PRODUCTIONS OF HOT CLIMATES, magistri. If you aspire to philosophy, therefore, despise au || ROBERT BURNS. 


thority, and be wise in your own conceit.—Soloman Irony. 


The animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, are The following specimen of chaste and beautiful writing is 


found to differ in different countries. The wisdom of God aa bea : from an address delivered by Mr. Prentice of the Lonisville 


has ordained that every climate should produce those objects THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. Journal, at a late celebration of the birth day of Robert 
which are necessary for the comfort and convenience of its, Courts are generally dull places. Etiquette is fatal to can- | Burns: 
inhabitants. Thus we find that hot countries, which have | dor, and candor is the mother of wit, But clever things “Britain and America assemble to pay their heart-felt tri. 


no winter, abound in juicy and refreshing fruits. The co- transpire now and then. When the late Duke de Richelica, bute of admiration to the memory of Robert Burns, the un 
coanat, the olive, the date, the melon, the orange, and the) who, during his emigration, had been for some years govern: | rivalled minstrel of Scotland, whose fame gathers freshness 
pincaple, grow luxariantly, and afford grateful and refreshing | or of Odessa, was appointed prime minister by Louis XVIII. from the lapse of years, and, like the ivy, flourishes greenly 
food. A few dates and-a crust of bread are the dinner of the some one happened to ask Talleyrand at the ‘Tuiilerics, | over the prostration of the lovely and the beautilul. 
Arab, and a slice or two of bread{ruit the simple and healthy “What qualities could have raised the duke to that high “You all know the history of Burns. The world knows it 
repaist of the South Sea islander. situation?” “Qualities!” said the ex-minister with a sneer, by heart. The Scottish boy, born in poverty and obscurity, 
The animal kingdom, in hot countrics, contains some of | “Oh he knows a great deal about Odessa. A bon mot in ex-| won his way through toils, privations and sufferings, to one 
the largest species that live on land. The elephant has its actly the same spirit has been flying about the court on Lord | of the loftiest and brightest places in the history of literature. 
uative home there, and in its wild state is found from ten to | Darham’s appointment to Cansda. ‘This little lord is cer. He was the child of misfortune: and mankind still weeps 
twelve feet high, and from thirteen to fourteen feet long, and | tainly an extraordinary instance of the whimsicality with | over the sorrows of that gifted genius, and will weep over 
often weighing six or seven thousand pounds, Even with | whic fortune sometimes showers her favors on the smallest |them for ever. Tle was unfitted for the rough trials ofa 
this enormous bulk and weight it is an animal of quick mo-'| of mankind. Uf bitterness and blundering, narrow ability, | world like this. ‘The lyre of his soul should have been fan- 


1} 


tions, and will travel seventy or eighty miles a day. The | and mushroom pride, radicalism when out of power, aud in- |) ned by the airs of Eden, and given out its music in a heaven. 


camel, so beautifully called the “ship of the desert,” is capa-|| dolence when in, could make a choice ridiculous, it was in ly clime; and who can wonder that its cords were jarred and 

. > . > E ‘ : ° ie fs ‘i ; + 
ble of enduring intense heat, and, though burdened with athe choice which appointed Lord Darham to play the dicta- |) almost broken, when visited by the fierce. winds, the swilt 
load of six hundred pounds, can perform a journey of sixty tor, and restore peace to Canada. Some one at court the |lightnings, and the blasting harricanes of lit. Like the 


miles in ten hours, Many dry and sterile regions of the other day asked, “What possible merits in Lord Durham | rainbow, his fame sprung up amidst clouds of gloom; but, 


earth would have been impassable by beasts of burden, but | could have justiiied the appointment?” “Oh,” was the an- | jike the rainbow, it was a reflection of the sun, and its arch, 


for this docile and paticnt animal. By a singular and won.) swer, “he has been just two years in Russia, and he is har- | though resting upon the earth, was lost in heaven. 


derful provision, it is enabled to travel several days without | dened to a cold climate.” “The genius of Burns was unrivalled; in whatever heat 
drinking, ever burning sands and under a scorching sun, | William IV. sometimes had the happy art of saying the tempted his success was perfect. ILis talent was all-powerfal, 
where any other ereature would perish. most eccentric things with the most aiusing simplicity. || whether he aimed at the heart of the lover to cull forth the 


The ostrich, one of the largest birds, also dwells in hot! On ‘Tallevrand’s fiist coming over as ambassador, he was one || loud or the quict mirth of the votary of festivity, to kindle 
countrics, It cannot tly, as its wings have nothing bat sott || day dining at St. James’ with most of the foreign ambassa-|)the high and the holy fervor of devotion, to pour his great 
downy fcathers upon them. ‘To compensate it for this want, | dors, when the king, after conversing on some indifferent |enthusiasm for liberty into the heart of the patriot, or to 
however, it can run exceedingly fast, faster than the flectest , topics, suddenly turned, and asked what was the Jast news oi | uerve the arm and send the lava-tide of vengeance along the 
horse, and would soon outstrip its pursuers, who hunt it lor) Casimir Pericr, the prime minister of France, who had been | veins of the warrior. If you pass through Scotland, you feel 
the sake of its feathers; were it to go straight forwards; but | seized with the cholera. “He is cither dead or dying,” said || his mighty influence everywhere, like a universal presence. 
it runs irom side to side, and is soon caught. Some of the | the ambassador, in his sepulehral tone. “Hla!” said the king | He has made that wild and romantic country emphatically 
largest snakes, as the bow constrictor, have also their hauuts |i one of his fits of abstraction, “very anfortunate; a great Shis own. His step is upon her mountains, her bracs and her 
in hot countries, ‘| man and an honest one; the only honest statesman in France | glens—his image is reflected from her blue lochs and her 

The people inhabiting warm climates are seldom so strong | dead!—the only man capable of ruiing such a pack of san. | gushing streams—and his name is breathed by her winds, 
or so active as the natives of temperate regions, ‘Tlie soil is, | guinary rogues; is it not so?” turning toa foreign diplomat. | echoed by her thunders, and chaunted by her brave sons and 
however, so fertile, that the finest fruit and grain are produced | ist at his side. The diplomatist, much embarrassed, looked | beautiful daughters.” 
with little or no labor. ‘The fields are always grcen, and the | unuttcrable things, and muttered unintelligible ones. All | SSS 











trees never stripped of their leaves; but blossom and fruit, i the ambassadors, not knowing where else to look, looked into ‘| ae ee. eee, 
seed-time and harvest, are in constant succession. In these | their plates, and could scacely restrain their laughter. Tal- | Maid of my heart a long adieu, 
countries, where the inhabitants are Jeast able to bear thick! Jeyrand alone applied himself vigorously to his soup. He i To distant climes I hic away; 
and heavy garments, the silk-worm provides them with a had been in the habit of swallowing royal compliments, and } But say that thou’lt tu me be true, 
light material, admirably fitted for their clothing. } the practice was useiul to him on this occasiun—he never | And PI my heart’s wild throbbings stay 
———— |, moved a muscle. 
MAXIMS: | It was suid of this imperturbable minister, that if a man ‘| I know thine is an angel's heart 

Swearinc is a prov of courage; hecause it shews thit we | are sash we ee vedndibcions ated ee | I ee ina ena 
neither fear the disapprobation of wife, men, nor the displea- jj would never know it by a change of his visage. —Blackwood. | i, — std eo " “is 
press gil | ee ee | he secrets of thy soul unfold. 

To unite inconsistencies displays a great genius. Be Penne Then fare thee well! one mutual kiss 
therefore a rake in appearance, though a wise man in reality. It is observed in the course of worldly things, that men’s As pure as vestal fires be given;— 

Men of wit, of spirit, and of genius, often distinguish || fortunes are oftener made by their tongues than by their vir- | Divine enchantress! holy bliss! 
themselves by profusion, imprudence, and _licentiousness.|| tues; and more sien’s tortunes overthrown thereby than by O! glorious antepast of Heaven! 


May we not hence presume that econemy, good sense, and it their vices. Je BATTER WHITE 















